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NOTES FROM THE EDITORS 


This year’s MR birthday party, held in New York on May 15th, was 
the most successful since the celebration became an annual event in 1951 
More than 400 Associates, subscribers, and friends attended. The feature of 
the evening, of course, was Leo Huberman’s report on his seven-month trip 
around the world. In his formal presentation, Huberman concentrated on 
problems of planning and bureaucracy, with special emphasis on India where 
he spent more time than in any other country. But the subsequent question 
und answer period ranged freely from London to Moscow to Jerusalem to 
Tokyo and back, with stopovers on the way. 

Paul Sweezy briefly traced the history of the magazine and of MR Press 
and announced to the enthusiastic applause of the audience that Dr. J. 
Raymond Walsh, who was in the chair, had accepted an invitation from 
the board of the Associates to succeed the late Professor Henry Pratt Fairchild 
is Chairman of MR Associates. We the editors are delighted with this de- 
velopment, and we look forward to the same kind of close and fruitful co- 
operation with Dr. Walsh that we enjoyed for six years with Professor Fairchild. 

In the past, it has been a general rule that no collection is taken at 
Associates meetings, but at this year’s birthday party the rule was put aside— 
for a special reason. The reason, which was explained to the audience by 
Dr. Walsh in lieu of a collection speech, was that all of MR’s working capital, 
and more, is tied up in the four books recently published or currently in the 
production process. The response was a generous $530.61, which will help 
greatly to keep the wolf away from the door while we redouble our efforts 
to sell enough books to restore a satisfactory state of liquidity. May we ask 
all of you to pitch in and help in this (for us) crucially important task? Buy 
the books yourselves, give them to your relatives, sell them to your friends, 
see that your library orders them. For details of prices and combination book- 
and-sub offers, see back cover. 


(continued on inside back cover) 











REVIEW OF THE MONTH 


WHAT EVERY AMERICAN 
SHOULD KNOW ABOUT JORDAN 


The recent Jordan affair was a piece of imperialist aggression 
of a kind and on a scale to make the great classical masters of that 
art green with envy—or blush with shame. And as for the accompany- 
ing outpouring of hypocrisy, we can recall nothing even remotely 
comparable. 

The background should be familiar enough, but thanks to the 
ministrations of the freest press in the world it is probably safe to 
assume that 99 out of 100 Americans are completely confused about 
the whole business. A brief review of the facts in the case may there- 
fore not be out of order. 


As part of the spoils of World War I, what is now called the 
Middle East fell to the British and French. The French got Syria 
and Lebanon, the British the rest. The only exceptions were Turkey 
and northern Iran. Turkey emerged from the war as a much-reduced 
state maintaining a relative independence (until after 1945) by play- 
ing off the USSR against the imperialist powers; and in northern 
Iran (again until after World War II) a Soviet sphere of influence 
was recognized by all concerned. 

The British, true to their well-established imperialist customs, 
adopted a divide-and-rule policy with a view to getting the greatest 
possible advantage at the least possible cost. Separate states and 
mandates were established; warring dynasties were put upon im- 
provised thrones; and the Zionists were allowed to establish a foot- 
hold in Palestine. A key position in this crazy quilt was assigned to 
Transjordan, an area east of the Jordan river which was originally 
part of the Palestine mandate and became the Kingdom of Jordan 
in 1946. The great merits of Jordan from the British point of view 
were that it was inhabited mostly by warlike Bedouin tribes and had 
no modern economic resources. On this basis they built up the Arab 
Legion, officered and paid for from London and of course serving 
as an instrument of British policy. 

Major interwar events and trends can be summarized as fol- 
lows: (1) Decline of French influence. (2) Further immigration of 
Zionists and exacerbation of Arab-Jewish hostility, especially over land 
questions. (3) Discovery of oil and the appearance on the scene of 
the biggest American oil companies. (4) Development of Arab na- 
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tionalism, especially among students, army officers, and Western- 
educated urban professionals. 


World War II hastened these trends. The French were elim- 
inated, and Syria and Lebanon became independent states. Nazi 
persecution swelled the migration to Palestine. The Middle East 
became the primary source of Western Europe’s oil. The fires of 
Arab nationalism and anticolonialism were fanned to a hot flame. The 
British, their whole imperial structure undermined, conceded and 
retreated. In 1946, Transjordan became the Kingdom of Jordan, 
still dominated however by British money and officers. Two years 
later, the Palestine Mandate was relinquished and the State of Israel 
emerged and successfully asserted its right to existence by force of 
arms. 


In these circumstances, the Arab states and peoples entered a 
period of rapid and contradictory development. They were drawn 
together by nationalism, hostility to Israel, and the popular urge to 
economic improvement. They were driven apart by the ambitions, 
greed, rivalries, and fears of their hopelessly corrupt and effete ruling 
classes and dynasties. Revolutionary and reactionary forces were thus 
arrayed against each other in an intricate and rapidly changing pat- 
tern of social and political ferment. Into this whirlpool the erstwhile 
backwater of Jordan was precipitately thrust by the war of Israel 
independence. A section of Palestine west of the Jordan was added 
to Jordanian territory, and hundreds of thousands of Palestinian 
refugees flocked across the border. The Jordanian population was 
now divided into the Bedouin tribes on the one hand and a majority 
of more advanced and politically conscious Palestinian Arabs on the 
other: all the conflicts of the region were suddenly injected, as it 
were, into a body politic which had been created and nurtured under 
different circumstances and for ulterior ends. 


While all this was happening, the stake of Western Europe and 
America in the oil of the Middle East—both in the producing fields 
of the Persian Gulf and the transportation links via pipeline and the 
Suez Canal to the eastern Mediterranean—was growing by leaps 
and bounds. In one sense, of course, this stake was in a continued 
flow of vital fuel to the advanced countries of the West, but this is 
and always has been a minor part of the problem. After all, the 
Middle Eastern countries have nowhere else to sell their oil, and 
all without exception and under any conceivable regimes would be 
interested first and foremost in keeping the oil moving westwards. 
The operative stake is in the profits from the sale of the oil—low- 
cost oil sold at high cartel-controlled prices in a booming sellers’ 
market. This is without doubt the richest and most concentrated 
financial plum the world has ever seen: it inevitably became both a 
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prize to be snatched at and a weapon to coerce with throughout the 
whole area. 


Prior to World War II, United States involvement was largely 
confined to the still relatively minor business interests of the big 
oil companies. Politics were left to the British. During the war, the 
involvement became increasingly military, then political. FDR’s meet- 
ing with King Ibn Saud of Saudi Arabia in 1945 symbolized the 
acquisition of America’s first Middle Eastern satellite. Soon after 
the war, the British empire being in full decline, the substitution of 
American for British power in the remainder of the region began in 
earnest. In 1947, the Truman Doctrine proclaimed an American 
protectorate over Greece and Turkey—with the consent of the govern- 
ments concerned in this case—and Turkey promptly became some- 
thing very close to a model unit in the new American empire. 

From this time, Washington’s never-ceasing efforts to extend 
and perfect its grip on the region have taken a variety of forms and 
met with differing degrees of success. For example, the attempt 
to form a Middle Eastern counterpart of NATO failed, and in its 
place there was eventually substituted the divisive and hence at 
least partially self-defeating Baghdad Pact (comprising Britain, 
Turkey, Iraq, Iran, and Pakistan). On the other hand, the national- 
istic Mossadegh government in Iran was overthrown in a typical 
secret-service-type operation, and a terroristic regime completely 
subservient to Washington was installed in its place—with a resultant 
sharp increase in the American companies’ share of Iranian oil: 
prior to 1954, Iranian oil was 100 percent British-owned; since 1954, 
it has been 40 percent American-owned. 


To date, however, Washington has had no such luck in the case 
of the two Arab countries in which the national revolutionary forces 
have gained the upper hand over the old feudal classes, namely, 
Egypt and Syria. It was they who stymied the extension of NATO 
to the Middle East and have consistently opposed the Baghdad Pact. 
Egypt astutely played the United States off against Britain to end 
the latter’s military occupation of the Suez Canal Zone but then 
ungratefully refused to fall in line with American policies. When 
Washington attempted to bring pressure on Cairo by refusing to 
sell arms, Nasser took the bold step of buying from the Soviet bloc, 
thus precipitating the crisis which has lasted, with but minor letups, 
for more than two years now. 


Washington’s next play was the Aswan Dam, the money for 
which was first dangled before the Egyptians and then abruptly 
withdrawn pending receipt of guarantees of good behavior. Nasser 
trumped this by nationalizing the Suez Canal Company, a move which 
threw a veritable bombshell into the imperialist camp. Neither Wash- 
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ington nor Wall Street had any interest in the Company, and the 
American oil majors even stood to gain from a temporary closing 
of the Canal. Hence United States policy was to accept the national- 
ization and attempt to apply to Nasser the Mossadegh treatment of 
economic strangulation plus eventual military putsch. The loss of 
the Canal, however, hit the British and French in their most sensitive 
pecuniary nerve, and Wash‘ngton strategy threatened to bleed their 
economies for the greater glory of Standard Oil. It was now their 
turn to revolt against American leadership, and Nasser could pre- 
sumably sit back and reap the rewards of a bitter struggle among 
his enemies. When Egypt proved, in the early fall of 1956, that she 
could run the Canal without Western aid, the Middle Eastern out- 
look for the imperialists, American and European alike, looked 
unpromising indeed. 

At this juncture, events suddenly took the new turn which led 
directly to the recent Jordanian affair. France, stung by the loss of 
the Canal Company and blaming Nasser for her increasing difficulties 
in Algeria, determined to attack Egypt. To this end, the Mollet gov- 
ernment egged the British on and made a secret military alliance 
with Israel which, in turn, had been alarmed at the growth of Arab 
military power and hoped to use the conflict between Egypt and the 
West to force a peace settlement on the Arab states. The three-power 
attack on Egypt followed. 


Whatever the eventual gains and losses for Israel, there can be 
no doubt that the move was a disastrous failure from the point of 
view of the English and French. It united against them not only 
the Arab states but the entire colonial and ex-colonial world as well 
as the Soviet Union and China, and it represented a direct challenge 
to American domination of the Western alliance. Under the circum- 
stances, Washington saw a golden opportunity to kill two birds with 
one stone: by joining with the rest of the world in condemning the 
invasion of Egypt, the United States could teach the British and 
French a lesson they would not be likely to forget and at the same 
time greatly facilitate and hasten the American take-over of the whole 
Middle East. Fortunately from Washington’s standpoint, the Rus- 
sians’ freedom of maneuver in the Middle East was drastically cur- 
tailed by the simultaneous explosions in Poland and Hungary. 


For a brief historical moment it looked as though the United 
States had a clear field in the Middle East. All of its chief opponents 
and rivals for power were knocked out; the Arabs were genuinely 
grateful for Washington’s part in halting the invasion of Egypt; 
and Israel was obviously in no position to go it alone. A wise policy 
of economic aid coupled with respect for Arab nationalism and recog- 
nition of the legitimacy of its desire to remain neutral in the East- 
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West conflict could certainly have accomplished a great deal in those 
fateful days of November and December. 


But the blindness of American leadership and the exigencies of 
domestic politics intervened to undermine the victory before it had 
even been grasped. Instead of wise policy, what emanated from Wash- 
ington was the Eisenhower Doctrine, a unilateral declaration, made 
in the name of combating a nonexistent Communist danger, of an 
American protectorate over all the countries of the Middle East. The 
Eisenhower Doctrine was clearly modeled after the Truman Doctrine 
of a decade earlier, but there was one crucial difference which no one 
seemed to notice at the time. In 1947, the Greek and Turkish govern- 
‘nents were dying to be taken into the protective custody of the 
United States; neither had the slighest desire to remain neutral as 
between Washington and Moscow. This explains why the Truman 
Doctrine, whatever else may be thought of it, worked as intended. 
The Eisenhower Doctrine, on the other hand, took in willing and 
unwilling alike and thereby insured that it could not work as intended 
—or rather that it could do so only if and when the recalcitrants 
were successfully “co-ordinated” with their more compliant neighbors. 


The declaration of the Eisenhower Doctrine therefore marked 
a substantial return to the status quo ante bellum. With the British 
and French out of the picture, the nationalization of the Canal 
became an accomplished and accepted fact; and Washington, having 
dissipated its gains of October and November, had to start all over 
again in its campaign to bring Egypt and Syria to heel. Failing that, 
it was and remains inevitable that these centers of nationalist- 
neutralist revolutionary infection will become more and more viru- 


lent and an ever growing menace to the continuation of imperialist 
domination. 


In the face of this situation, Messrs. Eisenhower and Dulles, 
running 100 percent true to form, began a series of maneuvers de- 
signed to put the screws—economic, military, and political—to Egypt 
and Syria, with the former as the more important of the two provid- 
ing the main target. Egyptian foreign balances, blocked at the time 
of the nationalization of the Canal Company, continue to be with- 
held; economic assistance, halted at the same time, remains in 
abeyance. On the military front, Washington’s first move was to 
join the military committee of the Baghdad Pact, which has been 
widely and no doubt correctly interpreted as a thinly veiled method 
of joining the Pact itself. And on the political front, the chosen 
instrument of attack was King Saud who shares with Aramco the 
profits of Arabian oil and, like a spendthrift Hollywood star, is 
always up to his ears in debt and in need of new handouts. Saud 
came to Washington, got what he wanted, and went back with a fresh 
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determination to persuade his fellow Arab leaders to follow a similar 
sensible course—though, be it noted, without quite daring to insult 
the Arab peoples by endorsing the Eisenhower Doctrine. It was 
thus that the stage was set for the Jordanian crisis. 


For some time past, Jordan, under the pressure of its Palestinian 
majority, had been moving into the Arab nationalist camp alongside 
Syria and Egypt. King Hussein, the playboy monarch, was merely 
following the line of least resistance when, early in 1956, he fired 
General Glubb, the British commander of the Arab Legion. In 
October, parliamentary elections returned a nationalist majority; 
and soon after the Western invasion of Egypt, the new Jordanian gov- 
ernment cut its ties with Britain and accepted the joint offer of 
Saudi Arabia, Egypt, and Syria to provide the $30 million a year 
subsidy which had hitherto come from London. 

As long as the so-called Arab Big Three were united—as they 
were against Israel and Britain—this sclution made good enough 
sense. But with the proclamation, and tacit Saudi Arabian acceptance, 
of the Eisenhower Doctrine, it was no longer clear who was buying 
what in Jordan. Was King Saud going to help finance men marked 
by Washington for political destruction? Would Cairo and Damascus 
pay good (and scarce) money without getting a reliable ally in 
return? Clearly, the whole arrangement was no longer tenable, and 
unless some viable substitute were forthcoming from some quarter, 
there was a real possibility that Jordan would collapse internally’ 
and/or be carved up by her neighbors. The latter eventuality has long 
been envisaged as a possibility by observers of the Middle Eastern 
scene, and it obviously carries with it the danger of a new war involv- 
ing practically all the countries of the region. 

Left to decide its own fate, there is little doubt that Jordan 
would have moved in the direction of closer association with Syria 
and Egypt, possibly culminating in a merger with Syria or in some 
sort of nationalist Arab federation of the three states (holding out 
the prospect to the other Arab countries of joining later on). And 
indeed this was clearly the drift of events through March and early 
April. Since the Hashemite monarchy, with its dynastic ties to Iraq 
and its close community of interests with Saudi Arabia, obviously 
constituted a barrier to this solution of the problem, the nationalist 
political parties (mostly Palestinian) which controlled both the 
parliament and the government were maneuvering to get rid of the 
king and set up a republic. 

Hussein obviously knew what was going on and seems at one 
stage to have reconciled himself to following his one-time royal 
colleague Farouk of Egypt into the fleshpots of exile. At any rate, 
if we are to believe a report in U.S. News & World Report (May 
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10), “for months, a Vampire jet fighter plane has been kept at 
the Amman airport, ready for Hussein if an abrupt departure should 
become necessary.” But then all at once the king seems to have 
changed his mind and decided to try to hang onto his throne even 
though it obviously would mean a showdown with his powerful 
political enemies. The specifics do not concern us here—suffice it 
to say that the methods adopted were the obvious ones under the 
circumstances, including a purge of army officers and civil servants, 
jailing nationalist leaders, outlawing political parties, and clamping 
on martial law under the benevolent dictation of the king’s loyal 
_ Bedouins. (According to the same story in U.S. News & World Report, 
“While the crisis was on, a group of foreigners was stopped in Annam 
by a Bedouin of the Arab Legion with black war paint on his face. 
He asked: ‘Any Communists or Palestinians in there? We’d like 
to find some so we can beat their brains out.’” “Palestinian” would 
seem to be the operative term. ) 


Now, a few months ago very few if any knowledgeable observers 
of the Middle Eastern scene would have conceded Hussein the ghost 
of a chance of pulling off such a coup, and the king himself ob- 
viously had no intention of trying. And yet he did pull it off, and as 
of early May there is no reason to anticipate an early reversal of 
fortunes. Why? 


The answer of course is that in the meantime, the United 
States, seeking a way out of the mess in which the Eisenhower 
Doctrine had landed it, decided to offer Hussein a place in its inner 
stable of financially and militarily guaranteed satellites (along with 
Chiang Kai-shek, Syngman Rhee, and President Diem of South 
Vietnam). We shall doubtless have to wait for the memoirs of the 
great men to find out just when and in what terms this offer was 
made, but the main facts allow of no other interpretation. During 
the crisis, the United States Sixth Fleet was, so to speak, put at Hus- 
sein’s disposal and a down payment of $10 million was handed over.* 
Far from being the bold gambler the newspapers made him out to be, 
Hussein was playing a sure thing—and, not so incidentally, solving 
the problem of where future subsidies would come from. 


This is all understandable enough—from Hussein’s point of 
view. He is, after all, king by the grace of Allah, and his primary 


* Available evidence indicates that the deployment of the Sixth Fleet was no 
idle bluff. For example, Senator Stuart Symington, speaking before the 
Brand Names Foundation on May 3rd, referred to “a statement this week 
by one of our highest officials that our troops were already to enter Jordan, 
‘completely ready,’ and that our airlift was ready, ‘waiting for that purpose.’ ” 
(New York Times, May 4.) We have watched carefully for a denial, official 
or unofficial, but none seems to have been forthcoming. 
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duty is presumably to hold onto his throne come what may, and 
what came in this case must have seemed a direct gift from on 
high. Nothing is to be gained from carping at kings for plying 
their trade: it is the trade and not the kings that are at fault. 

But what are we to say of the role of the United States in the 
affair? Mr. Eisenhower is not a king, and he is not President of the 
United States by the grace of God. Nor, despite recurring appear- 
ances to the contrary, has Mr. Dulles been annointed to His holy work 
on earth. They are ordinary statesmen of a supposedly democratic 
country, responsible solely to the sovereign American people who 
gained their sovereignty nearly two centuries ago by dumping into 
the ashcan the whole maggoty institution of royalty by the grace 
of God. And judged by the standards which are supposed to be ap- 
plicable to democratic statesmen, the performance of Messrs. Eisen- 
hower and Dulles has been from beginning to end one of the most 
shocking exhibitions of brutality, cynicism, and hypocrisy that the 
world has ever seen. We say it advisedly and without the slightest 
intent to exaggerate. 


Let no one suppose that this affair is but a minor incident of gun- 
boat diplomacy in the classical imperialist tradition. It stems from 
that tradition, to be sure, but has already outgrown it. In the old 
days, a naval demonstration would normally be carried out by one 
or two fighting ships and was primarily meant for psychological 
effect. The Sixth Fleet is something else again. It consists of 50 
warships, 180 airplanes, and 25,000 men. Here, according to a de- 
scription in U.S. News & World Report (May 10), is part of what 
this frightening force can accomplish: 


Atomic blows can now be struck as far as 1,000 miles away 
by fast jet bombers based on the Fleet’s two aircraft carriers. . . . 

More actual destruction can be caused by one flight of the 
180 aircraft of these carriers, with their atomic weapons, than 
was caused by all the bombing of World War II. 

Guided missiles, with or without atomic warheads, can reach 
500 miles inland from the Fleet as it sails near Middle East 
shores. . 


Combat troops, fully equipped for battle, can be landed 
quickly at any point along the coast. A reinforced Marine bat- 
talion of 1,800 men is being carried aboard the Fleet now. 
Another Marine battalion has just left Norfolk, Va., to join the 


Fleet and provide a fresh replacement for this amphibious 
force. 


And the Fleet’s commander is quoted as saying: 


Our base is the United States. We have no bases in the 
Mediterranean. We like our independence. . . . Our effective- 
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ness as a military force is not subject to the uncertainties of 
international politics. We do not run on a short leash. We 
run free. 


The analogy with a dog on the loose will doubtless sound all 
too appropriate to those who have the misfortune to live in the 
vicinity of the Fleet’s running grounds. Is it any wonder that the 
London Daily Telegraph, authentic voice of British Conservatism, 
had the following to say of the Jordan crisis? 


The whole history of Pax Britannica affords no example of 
naval force used calculatedly for diplomatic ends which can 
compare with the Sixth Fleet’s current movements in the East- 
ern Mediterranean. President Eisenhower has not just taken a leaf 


out of Lord Palmerston’s book; he has swallowed the volume 
whole.* 


In case you have trouble imagining how all this must appear 
to less phlegmatic foreigners, just picture what the reaction of the 
American press would be to the news that a vast atomically armed 
Russian armada was cruising around the Caribbean while Russian 
diplomats were openly inciting, say, Venezuelan revolutionaries to 
overthrow their oppressors? 


So much for the brutality of United States intervention in Jor- 
dan. The cynicism and hypocrisy are of the same order of magnitude. 

What could possibly be more cynical than a unilateral resort 
to overwhelming force less than six months after the UN proceedings 
condemning the invasion of Egypt and the crushing of the Hungarian 
uprising? For, as is well known, at that time there was no champion 
of pure international morality so devoted and so righteous as the 
United States. Can it really be that eternal principles change so 
rapidly? Or is it perhaps that principles are to govern the conduct 
of lesser breeds and were never intended to apply to the gods of 
Olympus and the Potomac? 


Perhaps it will be said in mitigation that after all a great power 
must be free to defend its vital national interests. If so, of course, 
the same mitigation must be allowed the British and French and 
Russians—but let that pass. A different question arises here: since 
when has Jordan been a vital national interest of the United States? 
The answer seems to be, since some time around the first of the year. 
At the height of the crisis, Philip Gayelin, the Wall Street Journal’s 
correspondent in Amman, cabled his paper: 


The sense of urgency among American officialdom here is 


* We borrow the quotation from Scott Nearing’s column, below p. 59. 
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all the sharper by contrast with the official line a few months 
ago, when few Americans thought that Jordan could last long 
without Britain’s subsidy—and few seemed to care. 

The theory then was that Jordan was an artificial political 
and economic entity, with rather arbitrary boundaries laid down 
without much thought to economic consequences, and that a 
peaceful breakup would be no disaster. (Wall Street Journal, 
April 29.) 


What a remarkably flexible thing the national interest seems 
to be! Almost as changeable, it would appear, as the eternal principles 
of international morality on which the United States always has 
and always will base its foreign policy. 

The hypocrisy can be disposed of more briefly: it may be a 
little more barefaced in this case than in most, but there is nothing 
very original about it. Just as we base our policy on eternal principles 
of morality and pursue only our unchanging national interests, so also 
we fight only one enemy, “international Communism.” Now, inter- 
national Communism, like the devil to which it is obviously closely 
related, can take on any form it chooses in order the better to con- 
found and defeat us. Sometimes it speaks Russian (or perhaps 
Chinese) ; sometimes it wears the telltale garb of an agent of Moscow; 
but usually nowadays it assumes more subtle disguises. Most national- 
ists (except the Chinese variety who live on the island of Formosa) 
are really representatives of international Communism; so are anti- 
imperialists, neutralists, socialists (except the French variety), and 
generally all who fail to pledge allegiance to the true leader and 
savior of the free world. It follows, of course, that international Com- 
munism can be found almost anywhere, and is certain to be found 
almost everywhere in the Middle East. It follows also that whenever 
we fight any one in that region, we can be quite certain that he is 
some kind of international Communist, and that is all we need to 
know to bring the Eisenhower Doctrine and the Sixth Fleet into 
immediate action. 


This is not to suggest or imply, of course, that there are no 
bona fide Communists in the Middle East. There undoubtedly are, 
though to judge by the paucity of specific details in the dispatches 
of American correspondents who must be supposed to be on the alert 
for information of this kind, there would seem to be considerably 
fewer than in most other countries in a comparable stage of econo- 
mic development (for example, the Latin American countries). Pre- 
sumably the Moslem religion, which is by nature more totalitarian 
than its Christian counterparts, acts as a barrier to the spread of alien 
political ideologies, and it appears that the Nassers of the region 
have been more successful than the common run of nationalist dicta- 
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tors in stamping out left-wing disaffection. Be that as it may, the 
point to be stressed here is simply that the “Communist menace” in 
the Middle East, and more especially in Jordan, is of the higher order 
of make believe. Or, to put the matter in blunter terms, the pretense 
that the Jordanian crisis had any direct relation to Communism is 
pure unadulterated hyprocrisy.* 


What are the chances that American policy in the Middle East as 
it has developed in the last few months will succeed? 


It all depends on what you mean by “succeed.” 


With Sixth Fleets it is possible to keep Husseins on their thrones 
for a long time, and to create reasonable facsimiles thereof in other, 
larger and more important countries. It is only blind political ro- 
mantics who can dream of an early reversal of what happened in 
Jordan during April. And it is only those who completely misunder- 
stand the nature of imperialism who can believe that it couldn’t 
happen in Syria or Egypt. There is only one ultimate deterrent and 
that is fear of Soviet H-bombs, and no one, probably even including 
the men in the Kremlin, knows when or where this deterrent is 
likely to come into full operation. 


But if success means building a stable and peaceful world, 
or even a viable empire, then to imagine that it can be achieved 
by Eisenhower Doctrines and Sixth Fleets is the sheerest of illusions. 


The Husseins represent a dead and unmourned past. The present 
—in the Middle East and in many other parts of the world—is repre- 
sented by bourgeois nationalism, the future by socialism. They are 
the live elements of a society in ferment; neither one will or can 


* One hopes that Moscow understands this, too, and is not fooled either by 
American propaganda or the need of the Arab nationalists for international 
support into believing that it has a vast army of reliable supporters in the 
Middle East. One cannot be too optimistic, however. Moscow’s attitude toward 
Arab nationalism seems to be based on the time-honored Bolshevik principle 
of “too much and too soon,” which, as always, runs the risk of turning Com- 
munist movements into weak and in the long run expendable adjuncts of 
bourgeois movements. On the whole, Moscow would do well to assume from 
the beginning, that every Nasser is a potential Chiang Kai-shek. It is after 
all, no more than the truth. 

To avoid misunderstanding, it should be added that in general Soviet 
policy toward the Middle Eastern countries is of course infinitely more 
progressive than that of the United States, for the simple reason that a 
socialist country has no interests that are antagonistic to the independence 
and economic development of backward countries. The point is simply that 
in pursuing its policy, Moscow habitually, needlessly, and indeed stupidly 
caters to the irrational and reactionary aspects of bourgeois nationalism. Will 
Moscow never learn that the only socialist propaganda worthy of the name is 
the simple truth? 
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have any truck with rotten feudal or tribal remnants. To them, the 
Eisenhower Doctrine and all that goes with it are indissolubly linked 
to those remnants. 


Paradoxically, even the Husseins themselves know all this perfect- 
ly well. There is an element of high comedy in their efforts to keep 
the Americans at arms length with eagerly cupped hands. “One of 
the biggest dangers that threatens King Hussein,” reports Joseph 
Alsop from Beirut, “is the public embrace of the American State 
Department.” And he proceeds: 


Furthermore, if the embraces are administered in the stand- 
ard Dulles manner, complete with military aid missions, press 
conference remarks designed for Congressional consumption and 
the other familiar extras, then the final result will surely be death 
by strangulation. (New York Herald Tribune, May 3.) 


The Wall Street Journal’s correspondent is no less concerned. 
The problem, he says, is how to shore up the Jordanian economy: 


Just how such aid could be handled is an open question. 
Public opinion here [in Jordan], fueled by the British-French 
attack on Egypt and long years of colonialism in this area, still 
runs high against the West and might force King Hussein to re- 
ject direct assistance. 

One possibility: the U.S. might induce Saudi Arabia’s King 
Saud to boost his contribution to Jordan and make it up to the 
bearded monarch through increased contributions to him. “We'll 
pack the money into sardine cans and ship it in that way if we 
have to,” says one American here. (Wall Street Journal, April 
29.) 


It sounds like a good idea, and it ought to work. You can count 
on Yankee ingenuity to get the money through, come what may. 

But it is well to avoid exaggerated hopes. Dollars in sardine 
cans may help, in conjunction with Sixth Fleets, to keep the Husseins 
on their motheaten thrones. But it won’t generate economic develop- 
ment, and it won’t buy anyone’s gratitude. What it will produce in the 
long run is ever more hatred for the United States, and it will finally 
insure to this new pretender to empire a Middle Eastern fate as 
ignominious as that already suffered by the British and French. 


(May 12, 1957) 





Russia will never go to war. 
—Gen. James A. Van Fleet, retired, former U.S. com- 
mander in Korea, New York Times, May 4, 1957. 


REPORT FROM JAPAN 
BY LEO HUBERMAN 


I have never been to Auschwitz or Belsen or Dachau. But I 
did visit Hiroshima. And as I walked through its Memorial Hall 
and saw what the city was like before and after that fateful moment 
of 8:15 A.M. on August 6, 1945, one thought kept recurring in my 
mind: how many of my countrymen who are justifiably shocked at 
the horror of Hitler’s crematoria ever remember that it was an 
American plane that dropped the A-bomb which poured ashes of 
death over some 400,000 human beings? The barbarous Fascists stoked 
their furnaces with the bodies of people already murdered; the Ameri- 
can A-bomb burned living men, women, and children. 

On the steps of one of the few buildings whose skeleton struct- 
ures remained standing after the blast, I saw the “shadow” of a 
person who had been burned so quickly by the intense heat of the 
bomb that nothing was left but the “shadow.” Today, almost 12 
years after Hiroshima and Nagasaki were devastated, A-bomb victims 
are still dying—mostly of leukemia or aplastic anemia. For the 
survivors, every day brings the dread fear of radioactive symptoms 
that spell certain death, since the doctors know no cure. 


Lest you—my countrymen—relax in your efforts to ban the 
much more deadly H-bomb, now a threat to the people of the whole 
world, let me give you the stories of just a few of the victims: 

Yoshiko Mourato, now 24, and one other girl are the only sur- 
vivors of her class of 50 children. Her left breast, both hands, and 
face were burned; her nose bled for a week, and half her hair dropped 
out. The doctor said she had only a 100-to-1 chance of remaining 
alive. 

Her uncle and some friends cared for her. She asked again and 
again for a mirror but they always put her off. One day, when no 
one was around, she looked in a mirror and found she had “lost 
her face.” Before that moment, in spite of her intense pain, she had 
the will to live; now she was “in the depths of hell. I hated my uncle 
and the friends who had helped me to live. I wanted to commit 
suicide. For months I refused to see people.” 

She decided, at whatever cost, to have her face restored. Two 
operations were unsuccessful and a few years ago she had another. 
This, too, was a failure and now she knows that she can never 
again “regain her beauty.” 
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But that no longer worries her as once it did. She attended the 
first big meeting of the A-bomb victims and found encouragement and 
love there. She now wants to live “in response to other people’s love.” 
She has found happiness in life through joining the movement to ap- 
peal to the world to prevent a recurrence of the A-bomb slaughter. 
The title of the movie showing the destruction and killing at Hiro- 
shima was hers—“It Is Happy To Be Alive.” 

Akio Sukewa was a junior high school student when the bomb 
fell, 5,000 feet from where he was standing. He was inside a building 
and miraculously, was not burned. Almost all his friends were burned 
to death, but he suffered injuries only from falling walls and beams. 

His mother was in the kitchen of their house which collapsed 
around her. Two weeks later, he found her in the ruins, burned to 
death. His father was only 300 feet from the center of the blast— 
there was no trace of him. 

While recovering from his injuries, Akio moved into his uncle’s 
house. He got TB and was hospitalized for four years. Then he 
returned again to his uncle’s but found the house too crowded, so he 
left for a printer’s school. He works in a print shop now. 

He is 25 today—so “I was old enough when the A-bomb fell, 
to remember parents’ love. Psychologically, I found it very difficult to 
lose their love. Many other boys, like myself, having lost both their 
parents, became demoralized.” 


A short time ago he organized an A-Bomb Orphans Group. 
The boys give each other mutual aid and “because of the creation 
of a family atmosphere, we feel better.” 

Shinobu Hizume, 54, belongs to the A-Bomb Widows’ Group. 
She was in her own home, 1.2 miles from the center of explosion, on 
the terrible day. Hurt on the right side of her body, she lay down, 
and somehow survived. 

Her son, in his first year of junior high school, died instantly. 

Her husband, less than one mile from the center, died the next 


day. She doesn’t know how he died—“some one brought his bones 
to the house.” 


Her eldest daughter, then 17, was only half a mile from the 
center. She was not burned, had just a scar on her right arm. About 
a month after the blast, her body was covered with spots, she had a 
high temperature and a bad case of dysentery. On September 6, 
1945, she died. At first “the doctors thought it was dysentery, but 
now they have learned it was the special A-bomb disease.” 

Her second daughter, then 14, was also half a mile from the 
center and seemed to have nothing wrong. But each summer blood 
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flowed from her mouth and she ran a high temperature. Then, one 
day, six years after the blast, quite suddenly she became paralyzed, 
and within a week she was dead. 

Her youngest son was 400 miles away from the explosion. He 
was not hurt. 

She has a job with an insurance company in Hiroshima. With 
her salary, plus the pension she receives from the death of her 
husband who was chief in the postal savings section, she manages to 
get along. 

I talked to other victims: 

Tadashi Ota, who lost his father, mother, wife, two sons, elder 
brother, his house, and auto repair shop. Today he works as a day 
laborer and is having a tough time. 

Dr. Ichiro Moritaki, a professor at Hiroshima University, was 
two and a half miles from the center. He lost his right eye. He is the 
Secretary General of the Hiroshima Council Against A and H-Bombs. 

Kiyoshi Kikkawa, whose back and arm were so badly scarred 
he was hospitalized for 6 years. He sells postcards at Memorial Hall. 

Tsuroho Shimizu, whose whole body, arms, face, and legs were 
badly burned, and all her hair dropped out. Because the hospitals 
were so full of sufferers and so disorganized, she was put in a school 
building where she remained for half a year. No one will give her a 
job now, so she lives on her husband’s pension and what she can 
earn by sewing at home. 

Koichi Minami, four years old on the day of the bomb, lives now 
in a tent in front of Memorial Hall, on a sit-down strike against the 
H-bomb tests. 

The signature campaign conducted by the Japan Council Against 
A and H-Bombs started in 1954, and by March of this year 34 million 
people, or 40 percent of the population, had signed the protest. The 
Japanese are the only people who know, from experience, what atomic 
bombs are like, and their campaign is, for them, a special responsibili- 
ty. Yoshiko Mourato put it this way: “We A-bomb victims do not 
ask for help for ourselves. For the sake of the people of the world, 
what happened in Hiroshima must never happen again.” 

True. And surely, the American people who dropped the bomb 
have a special responsibility too? On this issue certainly, we must 
not be intimidated by charges of “Red.” Time is running out. Even 
the tests are dangerous to the health of the world. We must make the 
movement to ban the bomb encompass not just the Left who are 
already aware of the dangers, but all of our countrymen. 


Hundreds of impressions flash through the mind of every visitor 
in a strange land. Most of them flit away as fast as they come in, 
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but some are lasting—particularly the impressions of things never 
experienced before or different from what one expected. 

I shall never forget, therefore, that when I was to interview 
the leaders of the Socialist and Communist Parties, I was taken not 
to some drab, dingy room in a run-down office building but to their 
offices in the Diet. The Socialist Party is the second largest in 
Japan. Of 467 members of the Lower House, 156 are Socialists, 2 
are Communists; of 250 members of the Upper House, 80 are Social- 
ists, 2 are Communists. 


In 1949 the Communists had 35 members in the House and 5 in 
the Senate. In the elections that year they received three million votes 
—about 10 percent of the total votes cast. In the last election, held 
in 1956, they got only 700,000 votes. Their slide downward began 
in 1950 when a “red purge” was conducted by General MacArthur. 
Many CP leaders were then driven underground, the party became a 
semi-legal organization, and much of its considerable influence in 
the trade unions was lost. The Sanbetsu (Congress of Industrial 
Unions) is still under CP control, but its membership is only about 
10,000. Nevertheless, in Sohyo (General Council of Japanese Trade 
Unions), the largest of the four national trade union organizations, 
the CP still has a considerable following: the top leader of Sohyo, a 
Left Socialist, told me that “about 30 percent of our membership 
is influenced by the CP today.” Where formerly it was the declared 
policy of both Sohyo and the Socialist Party not to join with the CP 
in common struggles, today the groups do cooperate in individual 
cases. The friendlier relations date from the 6th National Conference 
of the CP held in June, 1955 (almost a year before the Khrushchev 
Report), when the CP went in for self criticism concerning its 
sectarianism, its mistakes in the trade union movement, and the 
“cult of personality.” 


I asked the leaders of the Socialist Party about their attitude 
toward the Soviet Union. They replied that their aim was to establish 
socialism through and with democracy, which, they said, was differ- 
ent from the Soviet Union and China; but “at the same time,” they 
added, “we are bitterly opposed to imperialism. We aim at establish- 
ing socialism through the third road. This means mitigating the ten- 
sion between the capitalist and socialist blocs, and our party will 
strive to play a role in that direction. We are working for peaceful 
coexistence. We hope to achieve the complete independence of 
Japan, democratization, and peace. In the national movements which 
aim at these goals, we have joined forces with the CP.” 


In the bitter struggle against the expansion of American military 
bases in Japan, the Socialist Party has been very active. From its 
pamphlet on the subject, we learn that 
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while the number of military bases has been gradually reduced 
year after year, the areas of land and buildings requisitioned 
have increased. . . . There is at present a total of more than 
650 bases. . . . The fundamental problem is the fear of the 
Japanese people that the whole land of Japan, together with 
her national independence, may be turned by the United States 
military police into an invincible aircraft-carrier and used as the 
base for nuclear and thermo-nuclear bombing. . . . 
In the fight against the extension of Sunakawa base, which 
is the focus of this struggle, the formidable force of 100,000 
strong was mobilized on the spot, and the passive resistance by all 
. those assembled from all parts of the country defeated the police 
power resorted to by the Government, now in complete service 
for the United States Government, and succeeded in scoring 
a glorious triumph for the cause of the national movement aspir- 
ing for peace and independence of Japan... . 


We have already reported on the early stages of the fight at 
Sunakawa (MR, October 1955). In the final assault by 2500 police- 
men on October 13, 1956, close to 1000 were wounded—but the line 
of farmers, trade unionists, and students held firm and the project 
was abandoned. The movies of the attack show the viciousness of 
the assault by the police; one week later one of the policemen com- 
mitted suicide, leaving a note in which he said he “could no longer 
believe in his way of life.” The victory at Sunakawa was significant 
because it (1) demonstrated the success attendant upon unified 
action by farmers, workers, and students; (2) aroused Japanese public 
opinion to the necessity for independence from American rule; (3) 
created increased sentiment for the revision or abolition of the Japan- 


American Security Treaty giving the United States the legal right to 
have military bases. 


The contrast in the strength of the Left in Japan and in the 
United States is just as sharp in the field of labor as in politics. The 
Japanese trade union movement is much more militant and radical 
than the American. In the entrance hall of the headquarters of Sohyo 
there is a notice which reads, “Government officials and policemen are 
not permitted to enter this building.” With that as my first eye- 
opener, I was not too surprised to hear the Internationale sung at 
several trade union meetings I attended. In some 30-odd years of labor 
union activity and study, I have never heard the Internationale sung 
at an American union meeting. We sang it at workers’ schools where 
I have taught but never at a union meeting. The fighting spirit of 
the Japanese unionists gave me nostalgia for the good old days of the 
30s when the CIO was on the march. 

In the United States, only about 25 percent of the labor force 
is organized; in Japan, 40 percent. Of the 6,000,000 trade unionists, 
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about 3,000,000 are members of unions affiliated to left-wing-So- 
cialist-controlled Sohyo; 10,000 belong to the CP-controlled Sanbetsu; 
about 800,000 are members of right-wing-Socialist-controlled Zenro 
(Japan Trade Union Congress); roughly 40,000 are members of 
Shin-Sanbetsu (National Federation of Industrial Unions) , controlled 
mainly by one faction of the left-wing Socialist Party; and over 
2,000,000 are members of independent unions. 

The unorganized, 60 percent of the labor force, are workers in 
small enterprises, firms employing 4 or 5 workers in the main, but 
generally under 30 workers. In Japan, as in our country, these small 
enterprises are most difficult to organize despite the fact that wages 
are lower, hours are longer, and working conditions much worse than 
in large-scale industry. 

The Japanese trade union movement is militant because it has 
to be—wages are roughly one tenth of the American scale, while the 
difference in prices is nowhere near as great. Japanese workers have 
a much lower standard of living than American. Estimates of the 
monthly amount a family would need for decent living ranged 
from 25,000 yen, ($69.44, since 360 yen=$1.00) given me by a top 
Sohyo official, to 18,000 yen, given me by a university labor expert. 
Average monthly income in firms employing 200 or more workers is 
between 18,000 and 19,000 yen and much lower in smaller firms. So 
it is plain that except where the income of the head of the household 
is supplemented by that of his wife or children (frequently the case) 
Japanese families are under the standard. In general, women’s wages 
are less than men’s, averaging less than 50 percent; even where they 
begin at the same rate, in a few years the men will be promoted and 
the women will lag behind. 


During the war, wages were cut to the minimum necessary for 
bare subsistence so that extra payments had to be paid for family 
men who had additional mouths to feed. This system has carried 
over—there are extra pay allowances for the number of children 
a worker has, or for dependent parents. Thus, at the Sumitamo 
Metal Industries, a worker gets 800 yen extra for his wife, 400 yen 
extra for each child up to the fourth, 200 yen extra beyond that, and 
400 yen extra for disabled parents. 


Close to 70 percent of the Japanese unions are what is known as 
“enterprise unions,” that is, a union of workers in a single plant. In 
structure they resemble our company unions; but under Japanese 
Trade Union Law, company unions as we know them are prohibited. 
Nevertheless, these single plant unions, while increasing the number 
of unionized workers (since working in a plant means automatic 
membership), have serious disadvantages recognized by Japanese 
trade union leaders: 1) loyalty to the company in place of class con- 
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sciousness too often becomes the prevailing feeling; 2) foremen and 
supervisory employees frequently exercise a dominating influence over 
the union; 3) the increased power that comes from amalgamation 
and unified strike action is often lacking—one plant of a large com- 
pany may be on strike while the workers in the other plants of the 
same company, though contributing funds to the strike, may con- 
tinue working. 

Both the trade union organizations and the political parties have 
friendly relations with Communist China. Delegations from and to 
the two countries are frequent, and on the matter of trade with China 
allies are found in the majority political party and among top business- 
men. Some of the problems faced by Japanese industry—cheaper raw 
materials and a market for manufactured goods—would be alleviated 
by opening up trade with China, and pressure for relaxation of the 
United States imposed boycott is sure to increase. 

India is always associated in people’s minds with the caste 
system, but I was surprised to learn that Japan, too, has a kind of 
“untouchable” group. A hangover from the feudal days, the “Eta” 
group consisting of some three million people suffer from every kind 
of discrimination. They may not marry whom they please, or live 
where they would like to live, and they cannot get jobs for which 
they are qualified. 

I walked through the “Eta” settlement in Kyoto—one of six 
thousand poverty-ridden slum areas throughout Japan—in which 
these unfortunate human beings are forced to live. They were herded 
together like animals in crowded, disease-breeding, firetraps. It was 
not surprising to learn that many of the girls in the prostitutes’ 
quarters in Kyoto came from this caste. That seemed to be their in- 
evitable fate since prostitution is one of the few jobs open to them. 
Japan is trying to get rid of prostitution by passing a law forbidding 
it. That’s like treating a sore with vanishing cream instead of going to 
the root cause of the disease. If they want to do something basic 
about the evil of prostitution they must begin by abolishing their 
despicable caste system. They should do so, in any case.* 

For several years now Paul Sweezy and I have toured American 
universities, speaking on current events from a socialist point of 
view. Our audiences, as is to be expected in the atmosphere prevailing 
in America today, have been generally quite small, on special occa- 
sions they might go as high as two or three hundred. The contrast 
with Japan was marked. The universities were on vacation while I 


* Proof that this caste system is truly “untouchable” was given me by a 
leading Japanese newspaper. They asked me for an article on my impressions 
of Japan. In it, I told the story of the “Eta” group. They refused to print 
that part of my article in their Japanese language edition. 
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was there, nevertheless at Tokyo Imperial University the crowd 
that came to my lecture was so large that we had to move to a larger 
room that would hold the 800 who attended, and at Senchu Uni- 
versity the audience numbered 1200. Even more significant, since my 
Marxist socialist views are well known through the sale of 250,000 
copies of my books, was the fact that on two occasions I was intro- 
duced to the students by the President of the university. 


THE YOUNG GUARDIANS: 
A HINT FROM PLATO 


BY BARROWS DUNHAM 


If you, like me, grew radical in order to conserve mankind, you 
have probably found that you had to conserve a good many human 
achievements in order to be radical. The eye must look forward, 
that the body may move and live; the body must keep its health, 
that the eye may look forward and see. 

Part of the body’s health is its brain, and one important human 
achievement was the assertion, early in the fourth century B. C., that 
this brain could successfully administer the general welfare. That is 
to say, there can be, and hence there is discoverable, a science and 
an ethics of human life. 


The particular man who said this was the one philosopher most 
likely to have been a god, if any god had ever condescended to be 
a philosopher: Plato. The particular place where he said it was 
the dialogue known as the Republic—ostensibly the report of a dif- 
fuse and captivating conversation during a weekend at the Piraeus 
in perhaps 421 B. C. 

Since Plato wrote some forty years after these events (if events 
they historically were), the account is not stenographic. It is possible 
that he has made things livelier than was the case, and that ac- 
cordingly we must accept the Wildean dictum that “life is the imi- 
tation of art.” The art of Plato is a thing that life has all too seldom 
imitated. My present hope is to show in one small, even tiny, detail, 
how good it would be if life did. 


Barrows Dunham is the author of Man Against Myth, Giant In Chains, and 
other notable works in the field of philosophy. 
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The rare value of ancient Greeks is, of course, no discovery of 
mine. The bourgeoisie, in the heyday of its seditions, found that, al- 
though in the making of ideology you could have a doctrine without 
Christian antecedents, you could have no doctrine without Greek 
antecedents. They thus accustomed themselves to the robe and buskin, 
and they even quoted Greek in Parliament. 


The ancient culture had not the habit of experiment, but it did 
have the habit of reflection. It pondered meanings: the meaning of 
justice, of all the other virtues, and of Virtue itself with the capital 
V. No doubt this was the most that a slaveowning society could do, 
but at any rate there are no other slaveowning societies (and very 
few “free” ones) which have done as much. It is the fact—though 
I have no idea why it is the fact—that a Greek, ancient and bearded, 
leans over the shoulder of every eminent modern. The great Heracli- 
tus, for example, leans over three shoulders: Marx’s, Darwin’s, and 
Einstein’s. Even Plato the godlike cannot claim so much. But you 
and I know, as the Greeks knew, that the godlike sometimes runs 
short of the human. 


This theorizing about everything, this reducing of each subject 
to various, if disputed, principles, was what the Greeks called philoso- 
phy. They were not wrong about it, since philosophia, the love of 
wisdom, whatever else it may be, must at any rate be that. But see 
now with what propagandist cunning the modern disciplines have 
set themselves up: physics, chemistry, and the like. For these call 
themselves not philosophies but sciences, seizing the present participle 
of a Latin verb which signifies the hard-headed cognition of fact. 
The result is that scientists, even when most speculative, seem safely 
earth-bound, whilst philosophers, even when safely earth-bound, seem 
to have taken flight among the stars. 


To a people thus given to theory it inevitably seemed that politics 
(the affairs of a polis, a city-state) could be rationally elucidated. 
There could be what we should now call a science of it, and this 
science could be the ground of actual administration. Now, if such 
a science could be possessed and used, it would be extremely silly not 
to possess and use it. The mere pragmatists among politicians, devoid 
of theory, are (to my eye, anyway) unimpressive even in their achieve- 
ments. For if they succeed, it must have been by accident; and if 
they fail, it must have been by necessity. 

I think this is Plato’s meaning when he makes Socrates say, in 
what is probably the most famous passage of the Republic [473D]: 

Until philosophers reign in our cities, or the men now de- 
nominated kings and rulers learn the true and proper way to 
philosophize—until, that is to say, philosophy and political power 
are joined in one and the same person—cities will have no 
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surcease from their evils, nor, I should think, will the whole 
human race. 


And Glaucon (Plato’s brother), to whom these words are addressed, 
replies with an anxiety perhaps not altogether feigned, “If you talk 
like that, Socrates, you’ll have the cops down on you in no time.” 

Now, by the word “philosophers” Plato doesn’t mean people like 
me, who teach or have taught in universities, mere twaddling intel- 
lectuals. He means something more like what the word “expert” 
would mean if we brushed aside its advertisers’ signification and the 
parcel of rogues who habitually claim it. Plato’s philosopher-kings 
would be men who could turn a knowledge of sociology into a pro- 
gram for the benefit of mankind. You may like to know that, in 
Plato’s view, government need not be monosexual: there could be 
philosopher-queens also. 


These experts would be, in Plato’s calculation, always a minority. 
This is the undemocratic morsel which sticks in so many democratic 
throats, though they swallow a lot else. Perhaps there is mitigation 
in the fact that the genes which make good administrators do not 
follow any historical class lines, and Plato expects to recruit his 
philosopher-kings from all over the original community. 

The argument of the Republic puts more faith in the power of 
environment than in the power of heredity. Granting some people 
to have been born with a bent for sage, unselfish administration, and 
granting that we are able to separate these as members of a desirable 
governing class, the main work of refinement must still be done by 
education. 

Accordingly, the young novitiates in government are to begin 
with music and gymnastic together, so that, escaping the twin evils 
of grace without power and power without grace, they may present, 
as grown persons, the disciplined mind in the disciplined body. They 
end their training, about the age of fifty, with the study of dialectics 
—the logic of disputation, in which the clash of opposites clarifies 
issues and minds. The novitiates, no longer young and no longer 
novitiates, now understand nearly everything, and may begin to-rule. 

Now, in Book III of the Republic, just after the account of 
music and gymnastic, there occurs a little digression—along about 
page 413 in the old, useful manuscript pagination. 1 do not re- 
member noticing it, my first time through; but that was in the fall: 
of 1924, when Mr. Coolidge was getting elected President and the 
saxophonists of the time declared, 

I love my baby, 
My baby loves me. 


I did, and she did; but I wasn’t quite sure which my baby was. 
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But I don’t think anyone now going through the Republic would 
be so negligent. Page 413 would leap at him like a lion, would pin 
him down and devour him with its truth. For there Plato discusses 
a remarkable human frailty and a means of cure. The frailty is our 
disposition to lose, under certain circumstances, knowledge we for- 
merly possessed. The cure?—vwell, let us see. 


Everybody, Plato thinks, tries to keep what knowledge he has; 
nobody surrenders any of it consciously and willingly. False sentences 
are the only ones we surrender in this way, and we’re often a little 
slow about them. Consequently, loss of knowledge occurs against our 
will arid beyond our consciousness. Yet it occurs. 


One way, Plato suggests (or makes Socrates suggest), is by a 
sort of robbery. Time, for example, steals away much that we once 
knew. Perhaps we are now under the impression that two and two 
are five, but we can remember a time when we made A in arith- 
metic. Or again: it is possible to be robbed of knowledge by strong, 
if erroneous, argument. I have read of an English barrister who 
argued irresistibly that steam locomotives are impossible, in the very 
presence of George Stephenson, their inventor. Upon which, Stephen- 
son dryly observed, “Of all the powers of nature, the greatest surely 
is the gift of gab.” 

Another way to lose knowledge is under stress, under the pain 
of extreme exertion. Toil and struggle are the examples Plato gives 
of this, and the words deserve some scrutiny. For the toil Plato means 
is the kind that goes into earning your daily bread: grinding labor, 
with uncertain reward. And struggle is named by the Greek word 
agon, from which we get “agony,” and which signified any sort of 
contest, from a wrestling match to a battle. I think we all see that 
a general in the field or a worker on an assembly line, wearied with 
effort and fearful of failure, may alike misconceive the circumstances 
they are in. A troubled spirit is no safe vessel for truth. 


This second category seems to lap over upon a third, which 
Plato finds much the most interesting and to which he applies a 
Greek verb for the practice of sorcery. People, he suggests, can be 
enchanted, beguiled, or bewitched out of true opinions. I think by 
this image Plato means to say that these influences are the more 
corrupting because the subtler, that instead of gross, direct effects 
like time’s erosion or pain’s immediacy, these suffuse the whole psyche 
with indeterminate loves and fears. The witchcraft of belief proceeds 
by indecent excitation of the appetites. If you like, I will adduce as 
confirmatory evidence a tedious parade of renegadoes, who manifest, 
like teeth occasional in a hag’s mouth, bits of id thrust woefully 
above the surface and bits of superego hanging, blunt and ineffectual, 
down. 
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If I can trust the lexicon (for Greek is part of the knowledge 
time has robbed me of), this verb for the practice of sorcery derives 
from a simpler verb, obviously onomatopoetic, goao, which means, “I 
howl.” For sorcerers are like commentators: they have no effect 
whatever unless you take them seriously, and to make you take them 
seriously they have to howl (as the lexicon says) or wail or moan. 


Also they produce different sorts and degrees of involvement: 
they enchant, they beguile, they bewitch. These are not all equally 
desirable. If, for example, a girl is enchanting, why, let us all gather; 
if she is beguiling, well, we may linger a little; but if she is bewitch- 
ing, perhaps we had better take to our heels. For here we have Heine’s 
ungliicksel’ge Weib, the poisonous woman of the Romantics, who de- 
stroys at a touch certainly, and almost at sight. 

But the truth is that we are laboring to distinguish sorts and 
degrees of woe, for the entire category is odious. Delusion, however 
pleasantly produced, is simply not a fit state for rational men. Ra- 
tional men do get this way sometimes, “charmed by pleasure,” as 
Plato says, “or terrified by fear of something.” But to the extent that 
they get this way, they cease to be rational, and they may even cease 
to be men. 


So the sorcerer works by lures and threats, by bribes and pres- 
sures, by the alternate prospects of paradise and hell. He can work 
this way because he represents the power of organizations such as 
really can give you the pleasant things and inflict the painful. They 
control promotions, boons, the very status of celebrity—what things 
ambition dreams of. They control quiet, too, and ease, and softness, 
and the flowers of erudition, so that the scholar isn’t Browning’s gram- 
marian any more, leaving Now for dogs and apes and remembering 
that man has forever. They control death, and jails, and idleness, 
and the rot of all things human, so that he who thinks may fear. 

Time robs us, then, and sophistry, and pain, and delusion by ter- 
ror or by charm. It is astonishing that in the middle of our middle life 
we should know anything at all. Yet I suppose there is a core of 
knowledge and even of wisdom which the dogs, surrounding, bark 
at but never tear. The effect of depradation upon knowledge is to 
unsettle it somewhat, to prevent inquiry from following to the end 
the path of reason. I remember an adorable old man, administrator 
by gift and scholar by training, who said to me when I suggested we 
talk about Karl Marx, “There are some subjects give me the creeps.” 
Was that not winningly candid? 

Well, most of us get along with these lamings and maimings, but 
then most of us are not heads of states. Even in the world’s existing 
commonwealths, which are certainly far from utopian, rulers cannot 
really afford these drains upon knowledge; yet political knowledge, 
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which rulers need most, is precisely where, by reason of lies and public 
obfuscation, the drains are greatest. How much more wise must the 
utopian rulers be, and how much more proof against fears and 
blandishments! 


It is characteristic of Plato to think in this way, as a man of 
sober, bounded hope, a man who tries to find the ideal in the pos- 
sible. For example, when he discusses human cupidity, from which 
all curses flow, he never imagines that it could be universally cajoled 
or disciplined, still less extirpated. Business people just have to be 
that way, he says resignedly; and he sets about arranging the structure 
of the- commonwealth so that business people won’t get the chance 
to rule. 


In just this way he accepts the rueful prospect that knowledge 
will go on being threatened by time and sophistry and violence for 
as long as long may be. It seems to him more feasible to build up 
resistance in those young novitiates who are later to govern and 
guard. He had observed (for little in Greek life escaped him) that 
when you trained colts to be cavalry mounts, you exposed them to 
sudden starts and noises, so as to discover those which congenitally 
had and would presumably keep (as the old American provincialism 
puts it) horse-sense. On this inspired analogy, you would expose your 
novitiates to caresses for giving up certain true opinions and to pun- 
ishments for keeping them; and anyone who held the truth fast 
throughout these vicissitudes would be your true guardian-to-be. 

There is nothing so visionary in this idea; it is, rather, a record 
of long social practice. Right now, day by day, in every classroom 
of school or college, the guardians are being separated from the 
hacks, the men (as we say) from the boys. In every classroom, one 
or two young novices, who do not yet know that they are novitiates, 
explode the teacher’s platitudes, lay bare his cowardice, and assert 
their own awareness that a rational society, if it could not supply 
abundance, would at least give every man a chance. This knowledge 
the novice will, from time to time, be denounced for retaining and 
be encouraged to forget. Which is to say, he may on the one hand 
flunk, or he may on the other win the annual award for good 
character. 


Our guardians-to-be are thus not fictional, and I think that 
Plato’s were not altogether so. They had at any rate a living model, 
none other than the great protagonist of the Republic, Socrates. Noth- 
ing in the dialogue suggests that he is aware of this réle; nevertheless, 
I am sure that he plays it. 

What a réle it is, and what a player! For Socrates, in Plato’s 
portrait of him, seems entirely there, the blemishes corroborating the 
beauties. He loves truth, but he will talk for victory. He loves reason 
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and obeys it, but he is almost the only Greek intellectual with what 
we can call a religious temperament and he is subject to seizures in 
the nature of catalepsy. He is self-controlled but indubitably flirta- 
tious—and towards young men, too. He is sober over the wine, but 
perhaps only because there is no one who can drink him down. 

He had, as you see, much appetite to subdue, and his self- 
conquest was thus the more remarkable. He remained a man of prin- 
ciple amid commotions, a man of sense amid extravagances; and he 
so influenced history that not only is the government damned which 
destroyed him, but all governments when they meddle with philoso- 
phers. I would have pointed this out to the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities, but I feared that if I mentioned Socrates, 
they would issue a subpoena for him. 


Such was the man who taught Plato, by observed example, the 
power of knowledge over human behavior. In a character of this 
sort, even the defects seem somehow to assist the general virtue. So 
long as the rule is caught and held to, that opinions are to be changed 
only when reason has shown them false, never for any other cause, 
why, then philosophy keeps her throne in a man’s soul, and he, if 
he governs, must govern wisely. 

And if he never governs any commonwealth? Well, at least he 
can govern himself—and with a comparable wisdom. For the self, 
as Plato observes toward the end of the Republic, can be a divided 
empire which no one power rules, a place of inward wars and sub- 
versions, of alternate greed and servility—the sort of self which in 
the Truman time became the natural man. Wisdom may well be 
many things, and more than I know of, but if it is not at least the 
government of oneself, the conduct of one’s own life, then we shall 
have about us strange, limping personages indeed, like the historian 
in Sir Philip Sidney, “better knowing how this world goeth than 
how his own wit runneth.” It seems improbable that civic virtue will 
emanate from one of these. 

Thus it is, as I thought, we need to keep past treasures—our 
Socratic model, our Platonic hint—in order to remake, or at least 
amend, this wolfish world. Quis custodios custodiet? is an old, bitter 
question: who will guard the guardians? Well, it seems clear, and 
Plato so tells us, that the guardians will in the end have to guard 
themselves, by holding, against any force, things demonstrable and 
known. We can improve the concept only by extending it, by in- 
creasing the class of guardians-to-be, by reducing the numbers that 
live upon, or against, society. 

And I think that if Plato’s voice falls sometimes darkly upon the 
modern ear, it is because he did in fact speak under a black firma- 
ment, with some few stars and meteors, an hour or so before dawn. 
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By Scott Nearing 





Difference of Opinion 


King Hussein of Jordan, in a press conference at Amman on 
April 30th, referred to the much publicized Jordan crisis as “merely 
a domestic affair.” He added that there was no basis whatever for 
the charge that the United States had interfered in Jordan’s affairs. 
The acceptance by the Jordan government of a special United States 
grant-in-aid could not be regarded as interference. Charges of inter- 
vention made by the Soviet Union against the United States were 
without foundation. “I believe that statement to have no basis what- 
soever,” the King said. “Everything that has taken place in Jordan 
has been of our own doing.” (The Daily Telegraph, London, May 1.) 

State Department spokesmen disagreed as to the purely domestic 
nature of the Jordan crisis. “There has indeed been foreign inter- 
vention in that country,” Mr. White, State Department spokesman, 
asserted in Washington on April 30, “as King Hussein said on 
April 24—the intervention of international Communism.” Mr. White 
added that the United States government regarded the Soviet Union 
as “the fountainhead of international communism.” (The Times, 
London, May 1) 


On the same day, May 1, The Daily Telegraph began its lead 
editorial with this paragraph: “Anyone imagining that the thermo- 
nuclear age had ruled out gun-boat diplomacy will need to think 
again this morning. The whole history of Pax Britannica affords 
no example of naval force used calculatedly for diplomatic ends 
which can compare with the American Sixth Fleet’s current move- 
ments in the Eastern Mediterranean. President Eisenhower has not 
just taken a leaf out of Lord Palmerston’s book; he has swallowed 
the volume whole.” 


Crises in Jordan, or anywhere else, may be explained variously. 
Despite the differences of opinion, however, certain facts seem to 
be generally accepted. Hussein, within an ace of losing his throne, 
pulled through, with army support, by establishing a dictatorship 
under martial law. Washington threw in all it had—the most powerful 
fleet in the world, on the spot and ready for action, plus a generous 
cash handout. There is no report of Russian submarines or rubles 
in the area. There was foreign intervention, with a vengeance, in the 
Jordan crisis, and it was directed from Washington. 
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Skirting the Abyss 


The crisis in Jordan during late April, 1957, sent fifty vessels 
of the United States Sixth Fleet post-haste into the eastern Mediter- 
ranean. The episode suggests several questions: 

(1) What business has a United States fleet, stripped for action, 
along the shores of western Asia? 


(2) Does not such a move, by one nation, at a point far distant 
from its own shores, constitute aggression under the United Nations 
Charter? 


(3) If United States armed forces, at a word from Washington, 
can be massed in the eastern Mediterranean on the plea of anti- 
Communism or on the ground that oil companies or other Big 
Business concerns have property interests there, does it not follow 
that similar forces may be concentrated at any point where United 
States interests are located? 


(4) Since United States business has property on every con- 
tinent and on many islands, scattered across the planet, and since 
Washington has commitments to defend some forty nations against 
Communism, may not United States armed forces, at the behest of 
Washington, menace the sovereign independence of any country or 
all countries in which United States interests are located? 


(5) Does not the logic which takes United States armed forces 
to the coasts of Asia when Washington decides that its interests are 
endangered, take British, Russian, Chinese, or Japanese armed forces 
to the coasts of Africa or North America when London, Moscow, 
Peking, or Tokyo believes that its interests are threatened? If the 
“anti-Communist” bias of Washington justifies military bases and 
other positions of strength along Soviet frontiers, may not the “anti- 
capitalist” bias of Moscow be invoked to justify Soviet bases along 
United States frontiers? 


(6) Is not the principle and practice of unilateral action, with 
armed forces, beyond national frontiers, the road to another general 
war? 

(7) If the answer to the previous question is affirmative (as it 
surely must be), has not the time come when mankind, for its self- 
preservation, must decide to confine the armed forces of any nation 
to its own territorial frontiers and territorial waters, leaving the ad- 
justment of international relationships to the legislative, judicial, and 
executive action of an international authority like the United Nations, 
having enough delegated power to make and implement decisions in 
matters of international concern? 

Scientists and military experts have warned us, during the past 
decade, that another general war would be far more destructive and 
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disastrous than the 1939-1945 conflict. Is not this the time and the 
issue on which intelligent individuals and forward-looking organiza- 
tions should go all-out in their efforts to end bomb tests and the 
production of atomic weapons and for a positive program for building 
a world organization capable of restoring peace and maintaining 
order in the world? 


Radiant Days 


London’s Sunday Times devoted its lead editorial on April 14, 
1957, to the enthusiasm displayed by the government and people of 
France during the visit of the British Queen. “Radiant days” was the 
phrase used by the President of France to describe the episode, and 
“Radiant Days” was the heading over the Sunday Times editorial. 

“Never was there clearer or more widespread understanding of 
the common interests of Britain and France, of their historic role as 
leaders of Christian European civilization, and of the great influence 
they can exert on the Continent and in the wider world, if they 
are united,” burbled the editor. “The inspiration of the Royal visit 
should not be lost. It is for political leaders to preserve and heighten 
the afterglow of those radiant days.” 


There can be no question regarding the position of European 
leadership held by France in the 17th and 18th centuries and by 
Britain during the 19th century. Other powers—notably Russia and 
Germany—challenged French-British ascendancy, but Paris and Lon- 
don held their own until 1914. Then came the testing time which 
was to prove the success or failure of French-British leadership of 
Christian European civilization. 

Contemporary history gives the answer. The French and British 
governments and their like have dragged Europe through the living 
hell of general war twice during the past forty years. Since 1945, 
under the whiplash of Washington (which has replaced Paris and 
London as the power center of Christian civilization) they are pro- 
ceeding, at jet-plane speed, with preparations for a third general 
war. Today, as always during the past three centuries, the private- 
enterprise scramble for profit and power is trimmed with royalty and 
decked out with pronouncements concerning Christianity and civili- 
zation. But today, as heretofore, royalist-nationalist propaganda has 
provided scanty cover for the savage dog-eat-dog power struggle 
which has been the hard core of every civilization known to history. 

Before, during, and after the pomp and splendor of the Royal 
visit, France, Britain, and the other civilized nations were preparing 
the supreme catastrophe—radiant days of widespread vaporization, 


followed by the deadly fallout of atomic particles barbed with 
strontium 90. 
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Will Asians Fight Asians? 


Asian countries, notably India, Burma, Ceylon, Indonesia, and 
probably Japan, seem determined to steer clear of the imperialist- 
colonial pattern. All are wary of the West—especially of the United 
States. They are not so much anti-American as they are opponents 
of foreign domination. 


United States economic, diplomatic, and military forces are 
penetrating the area in a big way. United States business, spear- 
headed by the oil companies, General Motors, General Electric, and 
others of their breed are making headway. The oil companies have 
things pretty much in their own hands. Manufacturers of automo- 
biles, freezing units, air conditioners, and washing machines are meet- 
ing some British competition, but their chief opponents are German 
and Japanese, who are moving into the developing Asian market 
in seven-league boots. 


These two economies (recalled to life by United States policy- 
makers) are providing the economic equivalent of Eisenhower’s “let 
Asians fight Asians” perspective. If there is to be a knock-down-and- 
drag-out fight for Asian markets, let the Europeans and the Asians 
run off the trial heats and weaken each other in the process. United 
States big business can wait out the early stages of the contest and 
when the rival factions have exhausted each other, move in and 
pick up such worthwhile prizes as oilfields and canals. 


A Shattered Economy 


Treasury Adviser John Maynard Keynes, who visited the United 
States immediately after the war of 1939-1945, listed Britain’s con- 
siderable economic war losses and asked for a grant or loan of 
$5,000 million. With such a financial lift, Lord Keynes assured 
United States officials, the British economy would be back on an 
even keel in short order. A year after the Keynes mission returned 
to London with $3,750 million, British economy was facing another 
financial crisis. 


Since 1945, as one British crisis has succeeded another, United 
States aid to Britain has exceeded $7,000 million. Today, the British 
economy is slipping into a new vortex. We will make no attempt to 
give reasons for the present situation. We merely set down a brief 
excerpt from a lead editorial in The Times of London, April 1, 1957: 


Britain’s crucial fight today is the fight for the £. This can- 
not be emphasised too often. Because inflation has become some- 
thing of a world disease its consequences are not made any the 
less serious for Britain. The fact that despite all the horrible 
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warnings and forecasts of disaster of the past eleven years great 
masses of the nation are today probably better off than ever 
before does not weaken their validity. . . . Now all the reserves 
have been thrown in. Britain faces indeed a stern uphill struggle 
for repayment. She is living behind a shield of borrowed assets 
and borrowed time, and the capacity “to live on our fat” and to 
borrow further has come to an end. 


On another page of the same issue, The Times printed a chart 
headed “The Diminishing Pound,” showing the continuous decline 
in the value of the pound sterling between 1938 and 1957. 


‘From 1815 to 1914, Britain’s economy expanded. Now it is con- 
tracting. Fifty years ago the pound sterling was a synonym for sta- 
bility. Today it is in decline. 


For more than a century, private enterprisers the world over 
pointed with pride to British wealth and income as an example of 
the blessings which private enterprise could confer upon a nation. The 
present deplorable state of British economy is a warning to private 
enterprisers everywhere. 


A Minority Interest? 


British banks, the British government, British business, the Suez 
Canal Company, and the British public are excited about the re- 
vival of a proposal to drive a tunnel under the English Channel 
and thus end the semi-insulation by which the British Isles have 
profited through the ages. The project is estimated to cost about 
$300 million. 


At this stage of the tunnel development several hundred thou- 
sand dollars are required to carry on a series of geological, engineer- 
ing, and economic surveys. If the surveys seem to justify the tunnel 
construction, large sums must be raised from British, French, and 
American interests to carry the project to a successful conclusion. 


Then comes the rub. United States money is wanted, but not 
United States direction or dictation. The London Daily Mail of 
April 25th described the dilemma neatly: “In arranging for the 
surveys, the Canal Company is fighting off an American attempt to 
dominate the project. A U.S. group, Technical Studies, backed by 
oil money, wanted a big guaranteed share in the syndicate in return 
for paying for the surveys. The syndicate would welcome American 
money, but the Suez Canal Company wants to keep it to a minority 
interest.” 

Can United States bankers and businessmen be held in a minority 
position? The productive capacity, wealth, income, and available 
investment capital of the United States are vastly more than the com- 
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bined production, wealth, income, and investment capital of Britain 
and France. In the face of such economic imbalance, is there any 
practical way to prevent United States interests from dominating 
a major construction enterprise as they dominate NATO or the 
western European capital market? 


Good Neighbor or Junior Partner? 


Five weeks spent between Ontario and British Columbia, in 
daily private and public contact with Canadians in all walks of life, 
are not a sufficient basis for a book or even a long essay on Canadian 
life. But they do qualify an observer to report impressions. 


Pervading every aspect of Canadian life is the business boom, 
which has paralleled sixteen years of high productivity and full em- 
ployment in the United States. From Toronto to Vancouver, indus- 
trial and commercial building and house construction projects dot 
the landscape. The boom seems to grow more active and extensive 
as one goes west. 


Three basic factors seem to be responsible for the Canadian 
boom: (1) The rapid development of petroleum, uranium, and 
other mineral resources. (2) Impetus to lumbering, provided by the 
high price of forest products. (3) Floods of United States capital, 
pouring across the border. A secondary factor is the building con- 
struction and the extension of road and air transport facilities, which 
have resulted from the rush to the cities, and the movement into 
the Canadian Far North and North West, where many Canadian 
resources are located. 


Tourists move freely between the United States and Canada. 
Trade is almost as free. In many places along the border a visitor 
to farm, village, or industrial city would be hard-pressed if called on 
to decide whether he was in Canada or the United States. 


Furthermore, the atmosphere of the United States is creeping 
persistently into Canada. The gadgets and gimmicks are there, of 
course, from electric toasters to motor cars and trucks. Twenty years 
ago, the contrast between the two countries was sharp. The differ- 
ence is still apparent in Quebec and Victoria, B. C. But Toronto 


might easily be Buffalo, and many parts of Seattle could be mistaken 
for Vancouver. 


Politically, Canada and the United States are separate nations. 
Economically and socially, they are being welded into a North 
American economic-cultural unit. In the normal course of historical 


development, economic and cultural integration will result in political 
union. 
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A feature of the party was the reading of birthday greetings from friends, 
colleagues, and collaborators in this country and abroad. We wish we had 
space to print all of them but will have to be content with presenting two— 
one because it arrived too late to be read at the meeting, the second because 
it symbolizes a link with the labor movement which we value highly and 
hope will become stronger in the years ahead. 

The first is signed by Konni Zilliacus, British MP and tireless fighter 
for peace and socialism: 

In eight years, MR has achieved a unique position and an inter- 
national reputation. We subscribe to it in the House of Commons library 
and many Labour MP’s value it for its honesty, its fearlessness, its pene- 
trating Marxist analyses, and its passion for humanity. To socialists in 
England it is a voice from the other America we love and hope to see 
again some day when you and we can pass the Statue of Liberty both 
ways without let or hindrance from the spiritual heirs of McCarthy in the 
State Department and Congress, or their opposite numbers on this side. 

May you long go on as you have been going, gaining in strength 
and influence, until the power of the ideas you and we stand for delivers 
this world from the deadly imbecilities of the race in H-bombs and the 
social order that believes it needs this vileness and madness to live. 

The second is signed by Harry Bridges, President, and Louis Goldblatt, 
Secretary-Treasurer, of the West Coast longshoremen’s union: 

Congratulations on a fine job done over the past eight years. As 
more and more Americans become fed up with the shabby diet being 
dished out by the kept press in interpreting international developments 
and domestic events, the search for something which makes sense will 
grow. There are few better places to turn in our country for more cogent, 
perceptive, and provocative analyses than to MR. Good wishes for 
continued growth in the years ahead. 

Other messages were read from Jim Aronson of the National Guardian; 
Cedric Belfrage, Tana Sayers, and Branson Price in London; Paul Baran in 
Stanford, California; Bert Cochran and Harry Braverman of the American 
Socialist; Steve Fritchman in Los Angeles; Corliss Lamont in New York; 
Carey McWilliams of The Nation; and I. F. Stone of J. F. Stone’s Weekly. 


The first round of what may be one of the key witch hunt cases was 
decided adversely when Dr. Otto Nathan was convicted of contempt of 
Congress by a District Court on April 30th. Executor of Albert Einstein’s 
estate, distinguished economist, and long a courageous fighter for truth and 
reason, Dr. Nathan deserves the gratitude and support of all decent Ameri- 
cans. We fervently hope that he and the First Amendment on which he 
squarely took his stand will be vindicated in the higher courts. 

The next issue of MR will be a double issue for July and August and 
will be devoted to a memorial to Thorstein Veblen on the occasion of the 
100th anniversary of his birth. It will be organized around Veblen’s major 
works and will contain contributions by Philip Morrison, H. H. Wilson, 
William A. Williams, Paul A. Baran, Solomon Adler, Arthur K. Davis, and 
Paul M. Sweezy. 

Following Leo Huberman’s return from abroad, we discussed with Mr. 
A. J. Muste the newly formed organization American Forum—For Socialist 
Education of which he is the chairman. The organization represents a wide 
variety of socialist views and tendencies, whose sole purpose is to promote 
discussion. We agreed that Leo Huberman should join the national board. 
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